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moral glory, a manifestation of the moral attributes in the divine char- 
acter. 

One word in conclusion. The writer spoken of above urges that to 
be self-centred is in God an excellence, and the ordinary view of such 
passages as the one which speaks of God as creating all things for his 
own glory, makes them assert this same truth. It is possible to over- 
look the other truth, however, that God regards his own glory as most 
enhanced in his beneficence towards his creatures. He desires that 
his character should be known to them because it is to them the great- 
est of all blessings, to know and love and honor him — and because 
they will find it a privilege to make him known to their fellows. 



THE DOCTEINE OF FUTUKE LIFE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

By Kev. H. O. Eowlands, 

Elgin, 111. 



It is proposed to consider the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul in the Old Testament, as it is defined in the New. It is not in- 
destructibility of substance; the grossest materialist holds to that. 
Nor endless existence ; the pantheist holds that man does not cease 
to exist at his death any more than does the wave perish when it 
subsides on the water ; but that soul and wave return into their 
original states. It is into a like conclusion the Light (?) of Asia leads 
man. Nirvana is a kind of immortality, an eternity of essence ; but 
compared with Christ's teaching of the doctrine, Gautama's definition 
is little better than annihilation ; conscious personality, individuality, 
and identity are ended forever when the soul reaches perfection. 

The Christian definition of immortality is that death is the ascent of 
the person into a higher condition of life. 

This definition implies, — (a) that in the change of death nothing is 
lost to personality; the change is that of conditions and environments. 
The " shuffling off of the mortal coil" does not affect the identity of 
the person any more than does a change of garment, (b) That in the 
new state, as in the former, spirit cannot be conceived of as personal 
unless conditioned by some environment ; this we name body. The 
New Testament speaks of the future environment as the person " put- 
ting on incorruption and immortality," — as " being clothed upon," — 
and as a " spiritual body." All this shows that the spirit-life of man 
will be there as here conditioned ; it will be personal and tangible, — 
" known " as it now " knoweth." (c) That the future state of the soul 
is higher than the present one. Life in it is intenser. Whether the 
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person moves in the enjoyment of his rewards, or in a penal, or purga- 
torial state, the soul has a larger scope for its faculties, and greater ad- 
vantages with which to attain to its capabilities. It will be unclogged 
by clay, unhampered by the limitations of mortality; the bars of flesh 
and blood will no longer imprison it, — but it will enjoy, or suffer for- 
ever its natural liberty in its native clime. 

Does the Old Testament teach this conscious, personal immortality? 
Did the heroes and saints of its history apprehend the truth in this 
light ? The popular belief of Bible readers is that the future life is 
directly and plainly taught in the Old Testament, and that the proofs 
of it are as convenient and abundant as in the New. In this, popular 
belief is certainly in error ; for, while all regard the New Testament 
the authoritative text-book of the subject, there is a great learning 
that fails to see anything bearing upon the faith in the Old, or at 
most, but dim hopes and aspirations with respect to it. Therefore, in 
examining the subject, and seeking reasonable and right conclusions, 
evidences that are disputed by great learning must not be admitted 
without at least questioning them. 

The Old Testament writings reflect the intellectual life and religious 
beliefs of the Hebrews, and where their interpretation is doubtful, it 
would be a great help in understanding them if from other sources we 
discover what was the probable attitude of the Hebrew mind with re- 
spect to such questions. This knowledge we must seek in the records 
of the times and nations that environed the beginnings of the Hebrew 
nation in both its patriarchal and national life. The ancestors of the 
Hebrews, from among whom Abraham was called, — the Chaldseans — 
were believers in a future existence for the soul. The mythology of 
the Babylonians as made known in their great epic, and particularly 
in the sixth lay, gives a good idea of the Chaldsean conception of the 
future life. Certain favored persons were encouraged to look forward 
to a life immortal and blessed in a land where the gods feast and know 
no evil. The Chaldaic Hades is much like the Hebrew Sheol and the 
Homeric Hades. From among such people the " Father of the faith- 
ful" came, and he could not have migrated from them without carry- 
ing with him, not only their sublime monotheistic faith, but the 
doctrine that is second only in importance to that, viz.: — the belief in 
a future state. 

At the inception of the national life of the Hebrews we find them 
in Egypt, the slaves of a great, intellectual, and religious people. 
They must have been permeated by the thoughts, faith and religion of 
their masters. This we see in the record that when they had escaped 
the thralldom of the brick-yard in which for 400 years they had suffer- 
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ed, still they were not able to shake off from their minds the religious 
customs and beliefs of the Egyptians ; they worshipped a calf after 
the manner of their late masters ; they indulged in divinations, ne- 
cromancies, and witchcraft, — superstitions so prevalent in Egypt. A 
prohibition of these customs under the penalty of death was not 
enough to eradicate them from the life of the Hebrew. But, no faith 
so permeated and molded the life and character of the Egyptians as 
their belief in the immortality of the soul. They embalmed their dead, 
and while the exact purpose of this custom is not assured, the trend of 
testimony is that it rose from the faith that the spirit would again oc- 
cupy the preserved body. Indeed, any system or scheme for the pres- 
ervation of the body, rather than its destruction, has arisen from the 
hope of its resurrection. Cremation is a custom materialistic in its 
origin and prevalence. It must not be concluded, however, that the 
Egyptian idea of immortality was identical with the Christian ; for 
although the doctrine of rewards and punishments in the future life was 
rigidly held, still, while all the dead went down to Kerneter (the 
Egyptian Sheol), the resurrection was the portion only of those who 
had committed no mortal sin. The reprobate and lost, after a long 
course of torments and agonies is condemned to annihilation ; he is 
beheaded on the infernal scaffold, and is at last devoured. The good, 
after cycles of time spent in purifications, combats, victories, at last 
comes out triumphant and his whole being is absorbed into the god 
Osiris. The First Giver of life becomes at last its eternal home. 

Such were the faiths of the two great nations that environed the 
fontal existence of the Hebrews ; the Chaldaeans being at the head of 
their family descent, and the Egyptians at the beginning of their 
national life ; and we cannot escape the conclusion that these nations 
impressed their belief in immortality upon the first pupils of the Old 
Testament writings, and on the writers themselves. From those facts 
it is assured that the doctrine of existence beyond death was known 
to the Hebrews. But, could they from these sources have cherished 
such a faith in the truth as Christianity unfolds ? The Greek mind 
was certainly no less acute than was the Hebrew, and if the Greeks 
did not receive their faith directly from Egypt, their scholars, poets, 
and philosophers were greatly influenced by Egyptian thought and 
learning. Indeed, it may not be proper to aver that any one nation 
received the conception, the idea of immortality from another nation ; 
the faith, like the one in the existence of God, or in the ideas of good and 
evil, is innate, intuitive to the soul ; but we readily trace the coloring, 
modifications, phases, species, as it were, of the doctrine transmitted 
from one country, or nation to another. And if it be objected that 
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Greece received this faith from Egypt, it is certain that either both 
nations received it from common Oriental sources, or that Egypt was 
the religious teacher of the Greek. The ideas of future rewards and 
punishments, of gradations in the unseen world, and the doctrine of 
transmigration cherished in Egypt and Greece, all point to a close 
kinship of thought on eschatology. In my judgment this similarity is 
due to the fact that Greece was the pupil of Egypt, as the Hebrews 
had been, although not to the same extent. 

Consider this faith as it appears in the mold of the Greek mind, and 
see if it bear any kinship to the Christian conception of it. Surveying 
the field from Homer to Plato, covering over six centuries, we dis- 
cover the following conception of the future life : The very bad after 
death were banished into Tartarus ; the very good entered Elysium ; 
but both these regions were of a dreamy and unsubstantial character. 
As to Elysium, Homer in his Dantean visions represents Achilles 
wandering among the shades and declaring the meanest life on earth 
to be preferable to the unsubstantial glory of Elysium. In the mind of 
this poet death was the destruction of personality ; for in the first 
lines of the Iliad, he sings of the heroes slain in battle before Troy, 
that their souls were dispatched to Hades [Plato would have said that 
the pure essence had gone to exist independent of the material], and 
they themselves were left a prey to dogs and birds. Indeed, in the 
Greek mind immortality — such as it was — was not for a man, but for 
the gods, and the few they made divine ; and the names Tartarus, 
Hades and Elysium were attached to the locations of disembodied life- 
forces. Gods alone were immortal. Whatever may have been 
Socrates' ideas of immortality [the Pkcedo, the most direct in its bear- 
ing upon the subject, is confessedly more Platonic than Socratic], it is 
certain that Plato's ideas were far from being identical with those of 
the New Testament. He floundered amid speculations of pre-exist- 
ence, transmigration, and the incorporeality of the soul. In the last 
he seems to occupy a middle position between Brahminical absorption 
and the Christian " incorruption " and " immortality," with which the 
soul will be " clothed upon " at the resurrection. The conception 
that death is an enlargement of the personality, an intensification ot 
life, is certainly not found in Greek eschatology. The oration on Mars 
Hill on the resurrection of the dead would have fallen on unbelieving 
ears in the palmy days of Athens, as it did when it was delivered by 
the Apostle of the Great Revelation. And when the Greek theology 
and religion came in contact with the more precise and exacting 
analysis of the Romans, both vanished into fancies and fictions in the 
agnosticism of the Stoic, and materialism of the Epicurean. 
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Remembering that Abraham received his teachings on the Future 
Life from the Chaldaeans, and Moses from the Egyptians, almost 
identical sources, and observing what those doctrines were, as they 
seed out in the religion of the Greeks and Romans, we have a basis to 
theorize, at least, as to what were the Hebrew conceptions of the 
Great Truth, so far as they received it from their teachers in religion 
and masters in politics and thought. From these data we conclude 
that the conception was crude, imperfect and uninspirational. Another 
source of education on this doctrine open to the Hebrews, was the 
early records of creation — records that did not concern their national 
life, but were known to them. They read, as we do, that man was 
formed out of the dust — but that was only a form, a lifeless statue ; 
afterwards God breathed into him the "breath of life," and the 
" living soul " was the result. 

The thoughtful Hebrew must have noticed that all creations were 
caused to evolve out of the earth, and had an earthly life, — i. e., they 
bore the nature of the source ; so also when he read that the living 
soul was an impartation of God — His breathing — His living — this 
creation also must bear the character of its source ; hence a per- 
sonality, and personality is an underlying fact of immortality. It is 
from this record of man's origin — a record that has ever in some 
shape or another, been the common heritage of the race of man — that 
all nations of the East, particularly the Chaldaeans and Egyptians, 
primarily reasoned the truth of immortality. They saw the Divine 
Decree verified that every herb yielded fruit " after its kind whose seed 
was in itself " — the growth partaking of the nature of the seed. It was 
an easy step from that to the conclusion that what was born of spirit 
is a spirit, and that an immortal person would endow His offspring with 
personal immortality, since they were born in his likeness and image. 

This root-record of the divine birth of man must ever have thrilled 
its possessor with the dream, the hope of immortality of some kind, 
together with a faith in it, but, as we have already seen, a crude faith. 

Having considered some of the great sources from which the intel- 
lectual and religious life of the Hebrews unfolded, we are better able 
to understand their peculiar scriptures without calling to our aid the 
assumption that God had revealed to them this truth, for this assump- 
tion is begging the very question at issue. It should be remembered 
that the poverty of direct, emphatic declarations on the subject is not 
a presumption against the view that the Old Testament teaches the 
doctrine ; for the Old Testament is a political history rather than a 
treatise on religion. The Hebrew authors were in the main states- 
men and politicians and not deep thinkers, like Plato, Gautama, Zoroas- 
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ter, or the Egyptian sages. They wrote for the benefit, and in the 
interest of the state. The hymns of Miriam, Moses, Deborah, Asaph, 
and David were national songs of thanksgiving, sorrow or supplica- 
tion, and not theological hymns, such as we write and sing. They were 
certainly religious ; so was the state religious. The Old Testament 
was to the Hebrews what Bancroft's History is to Americans ; theol- 
ogy was but an incident to it. The account of creation is given only 
that the origin of the Hebrew race may be seen. If there had been a 
great Hebrew thinker, a religious philosopher (the one that came 
nearest to such a character was for a large part of his life an agnostic 
on this subject), we should now possess a treatise containing the 
views, hopes and beliefs of Palestine on this great question. Hence, 
the meagreness of Old Testament teaching in respect to this doctrine 
must not be construed as a sure proof that the writers were ignorant 
concerning it. In a few passages in the Old Testament the doctrine 
by all fair interpretation is declared; as in Psalm XVI., 10; Ps. XVII., 15. 
Isa. XXVI., 19, Dan. XH., 2. In many more it is fairly implied. With- 
out doubt many passages are quoted as teaching the faith which have 
no bearing upon it. To claim that a future existence was an unknown 
faith to the Hebrews seems to me an emasculation of the first and 
plainest sense of those passages ; without that supposition a far- 
fetched and unwarranted interpretation must be given to them. No 
portions of the Old Testament indicate the popular belief of the 
Hebrews on the subject more than do some of its narratives. It is 
immaterial what construction, or interpretation we give to these ; for 
it is not for the truth of the narratives we are now seeking, but for the 
popular faith they reflect. The translation of Enoch and Elijah ; the 
story of the recall of Samuel by the Witch of Endor ; the resuscitation 
of the widow's child where it is recorded that his " soul came back to 
fo Mj " — these records, with others similar to them, go to show that 
the belief prevailed that death was not the end of existence. As 
to what kind of an existence, its condition and duration, nothing 
is explained, but an after-death existence is certainly acknowl- 
edged. In the light of the foregoing statements may we conclude 
that the Future Life is taught in the Old Testament with the fulness 
it is in the New ? Did the poets and prophets of the Old Dispensation 
understand its import, as did the authors of the Gospels and Letters ? 
No. There are other facts that qualify such claims ; facts that go to 
to show that the Old Testament conception of this faith was less clear, 
and had in it far less power and influence than the conception revealed 
in the New. 

1. In the dispensation of the Gospel so bright has been the light, so 
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potent the sentiment, so clear the conditions of the future life that 
humanity has been guided, shaped and swayed by it. Souls receive 
inspiration from it, as flowers receive their odor and color from sky 
and sun. Its resplendent beams strike through the darkness of soli- 
tude, lighting it with the presence of Heaven and of the " cloud of 
witnesses " that press around the Gates of Pearl. The weary and 
heartsick are cheered by it as the midnight traveler is inspired by the 
gleams of light from his home-window. By faith in it men and wo- 
men in sickness and in death have beheld the City of Light born out 
of the mists in the glory of its becking joys. The old Hebrews 
needed the same consolations ; but nowhere do we find a weeping 
Rachel or bereaved Rispah receiving help from this faith. The truth 
is cherished and mentioned by only a few, and that in poetic flights. 
Admitting that the passages usually quoted as referring to it are cor- 
rectly interpreted, even then only the tips of the high mountain peaks 
are colored by this holy light. In no place is the truth of immortal 
existence named as a warning to eschew sin, or an inspiration to 
live holy. Rewards and retributions, hopes and fears are limited by 
the horizon of this life. A brief life, material judgments, temporal 
retribution were the threats for a life of sin. Canaan, a long life, and 
material prosperity were the rewards of virtue. 

2. Consider the one prominent term used in speaking of the future 
state — Sheol. The word refers to the place in which the departed 
dead exist. It is found sixty-five times in the Old Testament. But 
the word betokened no comfort. Its very origin had a gloomy asso- 
ciation (probably) from a verb meaning to ask, to inquire, implying 
that the netherworld always demanded, with no hint of its ever return- 
ing a life that had been taken. The location of Sheol was in the 
depths, a land of darkness, Job X., 22. It was to the best of men 
never a place of desire, except when they were overwhelmed with 
afflictions, Job III., 13-22. The Psalms are full of aversion to it, as 
lxxxviii., 10-13 and many other instances. Hezekiah, in his match- 
less poem of gratitude, rejoices that he has escaped it for a season, Isa., 
XXXVIII., 9-20. There was no difference in the lot of those who ex- 
isted there, Job III., 17-19. The realm is marked as one in which 
consciousness and personality are limited, a land of shadow, of 
silence, of dreamless sleep. Passions were paralyzed, and the spir- 
itual energies benumbed. And here men were gathered to sleep. 

3. A further evidence that the Old Testament's revelation of 
immortality was faint is the fact that while the most spiritual 
alone were able to profit by it, yet they were not satisfied ex- 
cept in a few of their inspirational hours. Often in times of depres- 
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sion they were given over to uncertainty, and even to a positive hope- 
lessness of a life after death. Job moans : " But man dieth and 
wasteth away, yea, man giveth up the ghost — [Heb. breathes out, 
expires] and where is he ? As the waters fail from the sea, and the 
flood decayeth and drieth up, so man lieth down and riseth not, till the 
heavens be no more they shall not awake, nor be raised out of their 
sleep" (XIV., 10-13). He calls the change into which death leads him 
" the land of darkness, of the shadow of death, without any order, 
where the light is as darkness (x., 22). My days are swifter than a 
weaver's shuttle, and are spent without hope. My life is wind ; mine 
eye shall see no more good (marginal reading — "shall not return to 
enjoy"). David prays: "O spare me that I may recover strength 
before I go hence, and be no more." Again : " What profit is there 
in my blood when I go down to the pit ? Shall the dust praise thee ?" 
(xxx., 9). Isaiah says : " The grave cannot praise thee ; death can 
not celebrate thee ; they that go down into the pit cannot hope for 
thy truth" (XXXVIIL, 18). 

These passages — and there are many others similar to them 
— go to show how weak was the faith of the Old Testament 
saints in immortality, and hence how limited was the revelation 
of it. Indeed, it can hardly be called a settled faith ; rather 
a hope kindled in moments of great imspiration. It was a poetry, 
and true poetry is intuitive with respect to the highest truths, and 
prophetic of their revelation. The true relation of the Old Testa- 
ment to the Future Life is that of gradual development. In the 
earliest writing of that volume it is exceedingly dim — so much so that 
the learned Sadducee — who rejected the later scriptures — could not find 
it there ; and when Christ quoted from them to prove it, it was such 
an evidence that the saints of the patriarchal times could not possibly 
have enjoyed. In the story of the creation of man it must be 
reasoned from inferences, and not accepted as a declaration. We 
come to the translation of Enoch, and while that event hints at the 
fact, it is not conclusive. He walked with God, " and God took him," 
but suppose he had been a less worthy man, would he then have been 
taken ? Moreover, his immortality is but a continued life — he did not 
die — he passed the king of shadows without a battle ; suppose that 
death had come to him, would he have survived ? Jacob saw a ladder 
reaching into heaven; it was the highway of celestial immortals, but 
there is no hint that he saw a disembodied spirit of man moving on 
the strange path. There were other truths that must be taught the 
race before this great spiritual one could be appreciated or appre- 
hended. Standing as we do, in the spiritual glow of the Christian faith, 
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we are not able to realize the preparation of heart and mind required 
to conceive of and accept the doctrine of Life Everlasting. Our mis- 
sionaries, who come in contact with those whose education is in 
the line of soul annihilation, or absorption, have realized the diffi- 
culty of getting men even to appreciate the gift of an eternal personal 
existence. 

In the age following the deluge the sacredness of human life was 
impressed upon the race. The present life must be made "worth 
living " before the value of life in the future could be understood. In 
the patriarchal age the great idea of GOD was unfolded ; His per- 
sonality and communion with men. Hence Abraham was called 
"The Friend " [of God] and the " Father of the Faithful." When the 
patriarchal system passed into the national life of the Jewish people, 
there were impressed upon men the authority of God, and His gov- 
ernment over men ; His right to their service and love ; the holiness 
of His laws, the wickedness of sin, with a constant pointing to the 
doctrine of forgiveness. " The future life was not denied," as Mr. 
Stanley says in his History of the Jewish Church ; " but it was over- 
looked, set aside, overshadowed by the consciousness of the living, 
actual presence of God himself." Axioms, definitions, must be 
learned before entering on the problems whose solution is eternity. 
The divine plan of education was what Paul has so philosophically 
expressed : " That was not first which is spiritual, but that which is 
natural, and afterwards that which is spiritual." The personality of 
God, His companionship and government, were the stalk on which 
this truth must unfold ; the worth of life, of the home, of the family, 
of a land long promised, were the outward husks, the chaff that were 
to ensheath and protect this richer spiritual faith. The earthly, tem- 
poral blessings, coming in the name of God and religion, were the 
heralds of the old Dispensation crying out to the soul of man that 
something grander, worthier, and more enduring was coming. But a 
full revelation of it could not then have been appreciated. Passing 
onward to the age of Hebrew poetry we find expressions and ex- 
periences that are quivering with the stirring of the great Truth. 
Strokes of great calamity struck from the poet-king sparks of the 
divine hope, and in its gleams we read such words : " I shall be satis- 
fied when I awake in Thy likeness." And : " Thou shalt guide me 
with Thy counsel, and afterward receive me into glory." " God will 
redeem my soul from the power of the grave ; for he shall receive 
me." As the nation was, by ages of disappointments and sorrows, 
trained to consider God's providence from a more spiritual standpoint, 
still more of the great Truth was unfolded, and the seraph- prophet 
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declares that there was a kingdom in which " the dead men " should 
again live and righteousness receive a fitting reward. At last, after 
the Hebrews had received the training of Mosaism ; after psalmists 
and prophets had for centuries taught and inspired them ; after they 
had lost their Canaan, and were captives and slaves in a foreign land, 
they became spiritualized. They had read change and mortality in all 
earthly things ; and longings were generated in them for the incor- 
ruptible and eternal. Then arose one of the divinest of the Hebrew 
poets, and speaking when the sacred language was passing away, and 
his own years on earth were closing, and his faith clearly discerning 
the borderland of joys that were fadeless, he says : " They that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some 
to everlasting shame and contempt ; and they that be wise shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament ; and they that turn many to right- 
eousness, as the stars forever." Dan XII., 2, 3. 

During the inter-Testament ages,— ages of terrible storms that beat 
upon the Chosen People, the great hope was so intensified as to beeome 
a living faith. Doubtless there it was that the philosophy, or rather the 
gospel of the Phaedo had reached the Jewish mind by the way of 
Alexandria. In the Book of Daniel we see what appear to be traces 
of contact between the Zendavesta and the Jew, — but no matter as to 
the means by which came greater light, we are able to read from the 
Book of Wisdom such glowing passages as : "The souls of the right- 
eous are in the hand of God : in the sight of the unwise they seem to 
die, but they are in peace." "God created man to be immortal, and 
made him an image of his own eternity, &c." So Miltonic in its views 
of the past, so Dantean in its vision of the future is the Book ot 
Enoch, that the writers of the New Testament have borrowed figures, 
and similitudes from it, — and it throbs with the hope of immortality 
as the heavens throb forth the starbeams. We see realized in the life 
of a nation what is true in the life of man : while earth was enjoyable 
to the Hebrews, and the Syrian Canaan fast in their possession, they 
thought little of a brighter home. But when providence withdrew 
her favors, and great calamities overwhelmed them, they longingly 
turned their eyes toward a hope and faith that held before them a 
realm rich in joys everlasting; and immortality shed its fadeless bloom 
on all the fields. In sailing between two shores — in the measure that 
one shore is removed and its landscapes become mere outlines, and 
eyen these last become dim, — in that measure does the shore beyond 
reveal its outlines and life. And so, as men and nations are removed 
from earthliness and mortality they are brought into communion with 
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the spiritual, the unseen, and the immortal. As earth recedes, heaven 
approaches. Notwithstanding the fact that a belief in a future ex- 
istence was cherished by all nations, as well as by the Hebrews, all 
evidences go to show that the faith was often weak and always little 
better than a caricature of the sublime Christian doctrine. Those 
who confidently claim that the Jews held it are not so clear that they 
considered the resurrection to be the portion of the wicked and the 
gentile. Heaven seemed to be like the first Canaan, — something in 
keeping for the pious child of Abraham. Transmigration, absorption, 
annihilation were the phases of the future world to the heathen. The 
Pharisaic conception of it was sensuous and selfish. The resurrection 
was something that would glorify the Jews and enlarge the kindom of 
the coming earthly Messiah. At the beginning of the Christian era 
the civilized world had become faithless with respect to the doctrine. 
The sensuality and worldliness of Rome — which she radiated on all 
her provinces — were like mists from icebergs completely shadowing 
the faith. The pantheistic Stoic and godless Epicurean united at 
least in one thing, viz., that the resurrection of the dead was visionary, 
unworthy of the philosophy of the Stoic and repugnant to the sensual 
Epicurean. The Judaean phase of the resurrection was at this time a 
hideous spiritualism, and while the Saviour condemns the unbelief of 
the Sadducee, he never commends the belief of Pharisee or Herodian. 
And though the Jews had the Old Testament writings as we have, the 
doctrine of the Future Life they deduced from it as it prevailed at the 
appearance of Christ was sensuous, crude and monstrous. They, like 
Plato, needed something stronger than a " raft " on which they might 
sail to the land afar off; a " firmer vessel" of a "divine word " must 
find the sea-tossed voyagers. 

CONCLUSION. 

The relations of the Old Testament to this faith are like unto its 
relations to other revealed truths, — from its beginning to the close 
there is a constant unfolding. The light increases as the spiritual eye 
of man is able to receive it. Indeed, here, as elsewhere, the law of 
revelation of all truth, political, social, moral, scientific and spiritual, 
is the same ; by inquiries, hints, inspirational prophecies, there is a 
gradual unfolding until at last'comes the perfect day. For thousands 
of years the Gospel doctrine of the Future Life struggled for a place 
in the heart and faith of the world ; it was tortured, caricatured or 
banished ; at last there came from the dominion of death the Risen 
Christ, clothed in the habiliments of a spiritual body, possessing the 
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flexibilities and attributes of a spiritual life, and in this glorious, mys- 
terious environment He ascended into heaven ; there for the first time 
was death abolished and life and immortality brought into a full and 
resplendent light. 
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II. 

Tradition, in its Relation to History ; (1) To History in General. 

i. 

This subject seems germane to the principal topic of these studies, because of 
the fact that alike in archaeological inquiry and in dealing with comparative 
religion, we look so often for the archaeological record or for the material of com- 
parison, both to history and to tradition. This is more especially the case when 
what is being compared is that inspired record which we have in the Bible with 
those belonging to pre-historic and other ancient literatures. We claim that in 
the Bible we have history, even a reliable history of the world's first origin. 
Those other memorials of the same early time are confessedly in form, and to a 
great degree in substance, legendary, and no one thinks of accepting them as 
history, in any proper sense of that word. The nature of the distinction here 
implied, its bearing and value in connection with questions in archaeology and in 
religion, are points which seem deserving of some study. 

the question stated. 

The nature of the question, and its bearing upon matters belonging to the 
present inquiry, may be illustrated by taking a' passage from the introduction to 
Prof. Lenormant's " Beginnings of History." The work itself is one of great 
value, and its author, who was, as readers know, Professor of Archaeology at the 
National Library in Paris, shows himself in this very introduction to be as sin- 
cerely Christian in his convictions as he is by consent of scholars everywhere 
learned and competent. Now, speaking of the first chapters in the Book of 
Genesis, Prof. Lenormant says : 

" That which we read in the first chapters of Genesis is not an account dic- 
tated by God himself, the possession of which was the exclusive privilege of the 
chosen people. It is a tradition, whose origin is lost in the night of the 
remotest ages, and which all great nations of Western Asia possessed in com- 
mon, with some variations. The very form given it in the Bible is so closely re- 
lated to that which has been lately discovered in Babylon and Chaldsea, it follows 
so exactly the same course, that it is quite impossible for one to doubt any longer 
that it has the same origin. The family of Abraham carried this tradition with 
it in the migration which brought it fromTTr of the Chaldees into Palestine, and 
even then it was undoubtedly fixed, either in written or in oral form ; for 
beneath the expressions of the Hebrew text in more than one place there appear 
certain things, which can be explained only as expressions peculiar to the 
Assyrian language. * * * The first chapters of Genesis," he adds, " consti- 
tute a ' Book of the Beginnings,' in accordance with the stories handed down in 
Israel from generation to generation, ever since the times of the Patriarchs, 
which in all its essential affirmations is parallel with the statements of the sacred 
books from the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris." 



